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** Born to no master; of no sect are we.” 








The difficulties attending on a young phy- 


sician’s establishing himself in a coun- 
try town. 


As I have travelled around the coun- 
try in pursuit of knowledge, I have made 
a temporary abode in several different 
towns and societies, into which strangers 
had recently removed, with a view to a 
permanent residence. In the multiplied 
mstances which I have seen of this kind, 
I have not been a little chagrined to ob- 
serve how the original inhabitants have 
conducted toward the new-comer. If 
he be a professional man, who contem- 
plates a settlement, with a design of ac- 
quiring an honest subsistence, by a life 
of usefulness among the society——poor 
man, he has to endure a multitude of 
mortifications, and to run the gauntlet 
for abouttwo years, amid a double band 
of falsehoods, fleers, inuendoes, dark in- 
sinuations, and all the train of ill-natured 
sarcasms which minds really ignorant 
of his character, under the unfluence of 
malice, selfishness, and jealousy combi- 
ned, can possibly arraign to wound his 
feelings and discourage his enterprise. 
If he be a lawyer, he is less likely than 
some others to meet with rebuffs; but if 
he be a physician, woe be to him for 
about two years. If he have any feel- 
ings, he requires to be doubly fortified 
with patience, and to lock up all sensi- 


‘bility for that term, or he will never 


prosper during the ensuing years. 
Every woman, as soon as she becomes 
a mother, feeling that she may, and pro- 
bably shall, have need of medical assis- 
tance in her family, immediately lays 
claim to umperial jurisdiction respect- 
ing medical men and medical matters. 
About seventeen in every twenty of 
them (should this be thought stating the 
thing too largely, say three out of eight, 
which will not be far from the truth) in 





their own estimation, are perfect taught 
physicians, and are, without doubt, fully 
adequate to pronouncing decidedly up- 
on the physician’s science and skill, by 
means of the knowledge which they have 
had handed down from their mothers, 
and which their mothers derived trom 
somebody, who had it from “ the In- 
dian,” or “ the negro,” or “ some old 
squaw,” or “ some cancer doctor, that 
went and lived among the Indians,” or 
from * some old man that came along 
and had a pack on his back.” Atsome 
time or other, some such person, by some 
such means, has communicated some 
such knowledge to somebody or other, 
which produces the most wonderful ef- 
fects by way of instruction. In the pos- 
session of this knowledge, the women 
know, as soon as they have had the name 
of the disorder, * what will certainly 
cure it.” By means of this, they can 
easily determine whether the physician, 
who has spent his life in the regular ac- 
quisition of medical knowledge, knows 
any thing or not. They want hut one 
opportunity to inquire of him, iether 
“ spear-mint, feather-few, tansy-tea, or 
mayweed, is not good in this case?” If 
he is so unfortunate as to differ from 
them, and so honest as to speak his own 
sentiments, and to trust to his own judg- 
ment, rather than rely on an old tea-pot 
full of herb drink in compliance with 
their superior knowledge; in possession 
of this information, they can, at once, 
determine that he knows nothing at all. 
Under these circumstances, his situation 
is nearly desperate. But it he should 
be audacious enough to differ from one 
‘* good old nurse,’’ who knows how to 
cure the cholic with a hot trencher, if he 
cannot immediately make his peace with 
her, he had better make his will without 
delay, or pack up his clothes and be off. 
If he but commence the contest, he has 
tolearn, by terrible experience, that 


“ from that war there is no discharge.”’ 
O how [I have pitied such young men, 
when I[ have known of their being called 
to visit a sick person, during the two 
years. Often have [been present (though 
unseen) when such an one has made his 
debut. 

As he passed along, a female face or 
more might be seen at a window in every 
house. As soon as he had entered, on 
goes squaw bonnet, and away goes “ mo- 
ther,” or “ aunt Nabby,” or “ aunt Ke- 
zia,” from this door, “ Miss Biddy” 
from that, “ Miss Thankful” from the 
next, until the whole street ig in mo- 
tion, to see how the sick one does, and 
hear what the doctor says. Scarcely had 
he got seated, before one door opened— 
incame “ aunt Tabby:”—she hitched 
up her petticoats, and tilted down intoa 
broken cradle in one corner of the room. 
Immediately another door was opened, 
and * aunt Molly” hurried into another 
corner, dropping a half courtesy as she 
trotted through the door. And it was’ 
but a very few minutes before there was 
one of those kind, knowing, modest, be- 
nevolent, motherly ladies, who has the 
honour of being aunt to a whole neigh- 
bourhood, fixed in each corner of the 
room, and several of those who were 
growing up to become aunts, (as soon 
as their medical science should entitle 
them to the appellation, and. their pre- 
decessors should be removed from of- 
fice) standing in various parts of the 
room, all looking wise, and all watching. 
I saw one who had thrown a cardin 
apron over her shoulders, as she crosse 
the street in her haste not to be behind- 
hand, soon begin to whisper to her next 
friend, with a significant, half-smothered 
smile, and a consequential wag of the 
head, This example was soon imitated 
ina general way, by every good lady 
but one, present, who had turned the 





age of forty, the time when they gradu- 
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ate aunts and doctresses, and that one 
stood half-bent over the sick person, 


biting her nails and listening. . From | 


this posture and employment of these 
good “help mates,” I concluded that 
they had adopted the rule of wild tur- 
keys, and, for aught I knew, of tame 
geese, who, whilst the flock feed, set one 
to watch. I pitied the poor stranger, for 
I perceived he was to be arraigned, as 
soon as the conclave could collect in an- 
other room, and the lady watchful should 
make her report; and, from what I had 
often seen before, I knew that he was 
to be immolated. I accordingly repair- 
ed, invisibly, into the next room, where 
they convened, and “ attended in the 
judgment hall.” But lack-a-day! what 
did I hear? In five minutes the poor 
dgctor had not enough of a medical re- 
putation left to admit of saying with pro- 
priety, that it was ragged! It was all 
filched away in a scramble, or as chil- 
dren say, “ in a scrabble.” .I waited to 
see whether his reputation was all that 
should be assailed, and [ soon perceived 
that his personal appearance was the 
foundation of their judging. ‘ Did you 
see how he looked,” said one: “ I am 
sure he can’t know any thing.” A se- 
cond said, *“ I don’t believe he knows 


what ails the child. far Z never heard of 


the medicine before that he’s ordered.” 
“Who knows any thing about him? 
where did he come from:” asked a third. 
**T believe he may as well go back again, 
for hell never get any custom here,” 
replied a fourth. “Did you ever see 
any body have hair that was BLU, be- 
fore,” said a fifth. Here it became too 
much for my feelings to endure with 
patience. And, as I do not like to be 
disturbed from my tranquility, or to 
suffer my passions to dishonour my 
maternal connexions, I retired, and leit 
the good ladies to unburden themselves. 
This consolation, however, I carried 


with me, that these ingenious aunts had 


pronounced judgement without any real 
knowledge of his general or his profes- 
sional character; that he must, however 
worthy in himself, pass this high court 
of female judicature, or ordeal, for the 
usual length of time, and then, with a 
pliant versatility of conduct, which can 
accommodate to any change of circum- 
stances which were likely to ensue, at 
the end of that period of time, they 
could unblushingly recommend him to 
others, and employ him in their own 
families “as fhe best doctor in the 
world.” . 

My reflectiens on this subject closed 
with the recollection of the following 


different performers, which our frequent 
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couplet in rhyme verse, which very for- 
cibly expressed the ardent prayer of a 
young physician, who had suffered con- 
siderably in this way, before he had at- 
tained the art of pleasing his judges, 
and ensuring their approbation and sup- 
port, by talking a great deal of com- 
mendatory nonsense. After he had ex- 
perimentally known the blessed effects 
of this charm, under tbe feeling remem- 
brance of what he had formerly suffered 
by reason of his being honest and inde- 
pendent, he passionately broke forth 
thus: 





Of all the mercies which kind Heaven can send, 
O make each midwife, nurse, and aunt, My FriEenp. 








ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 





THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





Saturday Evening, Jay 9. 
THE WONDER. 


In offering a criticism on any perform- 
ance, we are ever guided by our judg- 
ment. We know not that favour which 
arises from the good will of managers, 
courted through the medium of our 
paper; and we certainly should not va- 
lue any which was gained by such 
means; we know only the performers 
upon the boards; they are then subjects 
of public censure or praise, according 
to the merits of their different exertions. 
While we are careful never to abuse 
the privilege of animadverting on the 


visits to the theatre afford us, we shall 
deem it apart of our duty to use it with 
becoming freedom. 

In the character of “ Don Felix,” 
Mr. Caldwell exhibited his talents and 
person to advantage in his various scenes 
with ‘ Violante;” he personified the 
character of the jealous lover to admi- 
ration. It is in such parts that Mr. 
Caldwell must hope to shine; we know, 
indeed, that a paucity of male perform- 
ers must compel him to take parts which 
his judgment would reject, as totally 
unsuited to his talents. Genteel come- + 
dy is the line in which Mr. Caldwell 
may hope forsuccess and fame. Though 
an astonishing versatility of talent, may 
save him from censure in whatever he 
undertakes, 





Ot Mr. Russel’s “ Col. Briton,” we 
are not prepared to say much; it was 


certainly superior to any of his pre- 


vious performances; and with study and - 


application to business, we have no doubt 
but this gentleman will obtain a respect- 
able standing in his profession. 

In endeavouring to award to Mrs. 
Entwisle the praise so justly her due, 
we feel our inability—we know of no 
higher compliment that we can pay to 
her performance of “ Violante,” than 
that, it was equal to that with which she 
ever delights an audience;—her high 
celebrity, and justly acquired fame, has 
thrown an egis around the character of 
her performance, impervious to criti- 
cism. The credit of no actress in Ame- 
rica, rests on a firmer basis than this 
lady’s;—her character as a performer, 
does not shine with the glare, which in- 
stances of excellence, ina narrow range, 
might impart; nor is her fame support- 
ed by the adulating breath of those who 
expect reward for praise; her high name 
in the dramatic ranks, is founded on the 
basis of universal excellence; and the 
praise which is so justly bestowed on 
her, is a cozn which passes current, “ for 
value received.” We know, indeed 
there are many ladies upon the Ameri- 
can boards, who may claim a superiori- 
ty over others in particular parts, but it 
is the prerogative of Mrs. Entwisle to 
be pre-eminent in whatever she under- 
takes, 

In her personification of characters, 
we see and feel all that the poet meant; 
and if it were possible for a moment to 
forget that Mrs. Entwisle was the de- 
lightful cause of our gratification, it 
would be easy for her to deceive her au- 
dience into a belief, that all was reality 
before them. 

Mrs. Monier has not appeared to 
better advantage than in “ Flora’””—she 
imparted some spirit to the part, an in- 
gredient in which her performing is 
usually deficient. 

Mr. Entwisle made the most of “ Lis- 
sardo.”’ 


Monday Evening, May 11. 
THE TURNPIKE GATE AND TIMOUR. 


Mr. Entwisle in “ Crack,” reminded 
us of former days, when he was wont 
to set the audience inaroar. We de- 
rive high pleasure in viewing this gen- 
tleman in a line of characters which he 
fills without a parallel. 

Mr. Allen looks his part—his dress 
is rarely amiss. By way of hint, we 
would remark, that when there exists a 
cause to deprive a performer of the be- 
nefit of the prompter, he should be care- 
ful to commit his part to memory. The 
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accidents which have arisen, we should 
suppose, might serve as a warning. 

Mrs. Monier certainly improves, and 
we noticed with much pleasure, that the 
audience gave her decided marks of ap- 
probation. 

In our observation upon the perform. 
ance at this theatre, we have carefully 
avoided comparisons; we are, however, 
induced on this occasion, to wave that 
rule, and remark, that * Timour” was 
performed in this theatre, about a year 
since, to crowded houses, ten or twelve 
times in succession;——there was not one 
person engaged in the piece, who at- 
tempted to lay any claim to merit as a 
performer upon the stage. This piece 
is now revived with the same scenery, 
and a regular company of comedians to 
perform it, scarcely one of whom might 
not rank with the best of Mr. West’s 
company—-and Mr. Caldwell for “ Ti- 
mour.” These certainly, when com- 
bined with the equestrian performance, 
might be supposed sufficient to induce 
a full house for many representations. 
But to finish our comparison, or rather 
contrast, Mrs. Entwisle performs the 
part of the princess “ Zorilda.” ‘The 
house, indeed, wore a better appearance 
this evening; and as we are to be treated 
with a second representation of this 
piece, we may hope even better things. 


+e 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE, 


THE PARTERRE. 


CHAP. I. 

It was near the eastern banks of the 
Susquehanna, and on a fine morning in 
the month of May, after the sun from 
gilding the spiring summit of a neigh- 
bouring hill had descended into the val- 
leys, and drank from vegetation the be- 
neficent dew.of heaven; that Mr. Al- 
berti, accompanied by his two youthful 
daughters, sallied from his rural dwel- 
ling to enjoy the pleasures of his Par- 
terre, situated at a short distance, ona 
gently inclined plain of a southern as- 
pect. Maria, his younger daughter, 


“Was acareless, giddy girl, continually 


running into many extravagancies, both 
in word and in deed, without thought 
or reflection: whilst Eliza, the elder, 
was quite the reverse; she took more 
delight in being with those of superior 
years and understanding, and profiting 
by-their instructions. Mr. Alberti had 
promised his daughters, the day pre- 
vious, that on the succeeding day, if 
weather permitted, he would accompany 
them to his Parterre, and perhaps from 
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what he should observe, would be able 
to communicate something for their in- 
struction; the children had not forgot 
this promise as they bounded along, and 
reminded their father of it. 

As they passed along a charming 
walk, which led in a serpentine manner 
to the Parterre, through a_ beautiful 
green lawn, and arrived at its further 


extremity, which was decorated with a. 


variety of fruit trees, and with a few 
weeping willows that mournfully seemed 
to wave their branches to the passing 
breeze; they were suddenly surprised, 
and agreeably delighted, by an instan- 
taneous display of musical notes, emit- 
ted from a considerable number of the 
feathered musicians of the grove, who 
had assembled from distant parts, as if 
by mutual consent, to welcome these 
garden visitors. ‘The little girls ex- 
pressed their pleasure with vociferous 
joy; but Mr. Alberti’s heart bounded 
with a secret delight; he felt an extatic 
emotion which moistened his eyes with 
tears of gratitude to the supreme being 
for his benefits; these temporary re- 
ceptacles of the soul, always sparkled 
with delight whenever the presence of 
the Deity was by him thus strongly felt. 

On entering the well assorted florific 
wealth, their senses were deliciously re: 
galed by the fragrant perfumes exhaled 
from the many beautiful coloured flow- 
ers, as they luxuriantly grew along’ the 
borders of the numerous walks, which 
winded throughout the garden. Seve- 
ral birds, clothed with the richest co- 
loured plumages, were warbling their 
matin song, whilst hopping from limb 
to limb in a shady clump of trees, which 
grew at the east end; in the midst of 
which was a seat for the convenience of 
the garden visitors. At the west side, 
were several hives placed. in regular 
order; from which, the industrious bees 
were constantly issuing and returning, 
loaded with elaborated honey, as gather- 
ed from the flowers. 

Maria,:as she entered the Parterre, 
ran from flower to flower, admiring their 
beautiful full, and party-coloured tints; 
and in order to form a nosegay, plucked 
until she had collected a large handful; 
but seeing others which appeared to her 
still more fascinating, the first bunch 
was thrown away, and she commenc- 
ed gathering a fresh parcel; in. doing 
which, not noticing a bee reclining on 
the corolla of one she had singled out 
for its remarkable beauty, and who was 
loading its thigh with the farina from 
off the anthers of the flower, in order 
to form its waxen cell, she hastily ap- 
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proached and seized it. ‘The little ani- 
mal, not relishing the violence of the 
assault, attacked her in turn, and stung 
her on the hand most severely; then 
flew off in safety to its hive. The pain 
occasioned, brought tears into Maria’s 
eyes; when her father, who had silently 
observed the manner in which she had 
employed her time whilst inthe garden, 
took her by the hand, and led her to the 
seat in the clump of trees before men- 
tioned; and having applied to the wound 
part of a rotten apple, he had picked up 
on entering the Parterre, and secured it 
on by a small bandage, he proceeded to 
moralize upon her conduct, and to in- 
struct her how to conduct herself in fu- 
ture, whenever she entered a garden. 
You have, my dear, said Mr. Alber- 
ti, addressing himself to Maria, received 
merited chastisement from an animal, 
who was incapable of conveying instruc- 
tion to youthrough the medium of words. 
[ shall now fulfil my promise, and give 
a lecture upon your conduct in the gar- 
den, which the bee was incapable of 
performing. You have received chas- 
tisement from a bee without knowing it 
was justly given. In future, I hope you 
will not destroy in such profusion, that 
which is the staff of life of many ani- 
mals, for the purpose of procuring a 
momentary gratification to yourself; es- 
pecially of those animals who adminis- 


‘ter so directly to your necessities, as the 


industrious bees. You ought to have 
been contented with a few of the flow- 
ers which you so ardently admired, 
without producing so unnecessary a 
waste. In doing thus, you have less- 
ened the stock of honey which the little 
animals would have gathered for your’ 
winter’s luxury. You have also de- 
prived the garden of part of its charms, 
by stripping it of its lovely dress: 
whereas, you should have added to its 
ornament, by searching the woods and 
the fields, in your rambles, and trans- 
planting their florific wealth to your Par- 
terre. ‘The pleasure obtained would be 
enhanced by its being enjoyed by others. 
You would delight in seeing and inhal- 
ing, the various blooms and odours of 
flowers of your own transplanting: this 
delight would be augmented by its be- 
ing visited by relations and friends, not 
to mention the commendations: you 
would naturally receive from them.— 
Besides planting such a fruitful field for 
the gratification and delight of yourself 
and friends, and from which the labori- 
ous bee collects its honev for the winter, 
you allure the little songsters of the 
groves and hedges; each would accom- 
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pany their favorite vegetable in its trans- 
plantation, and fill the air with their 
musical notes;—you would often see 
them hopping before you along the 
walks, and across the beds of your gar- 
den, of different coloured plumages.— 
Besides each specie and each variety of 
flowers, would attract a specie and va- 
riety of insects;—you would see them 
of the colour of gold, of the amythists, 
of the ruby, of the topaz, of the eme- 
rald, and of the ebony—some speckled, 
and others blending together in perfect 
harmony of colours;—this would please 
the sight; whilst their buzzing, their 
chirruping would regale the ear, and 
fill the mind with pleasure from hearing 
this part of animated creation. 

Remember, Maria, those thoughtless 
girls wha visited us in town a few days 
ago. You had a charming patch of 
flowers; besides, scattering over the 
plat of grass, some beautiful violets 
raised their purpled heads. These girls 
instantly fell to plucking and forming 
nosegays;—they soon stripped your bed 
and grass-plat of theirornament. You 
felt their loss the next day when you 
went to take your walk in the garden; 
when company come to view your flow- 
ers, they were gone; they observed only 
the sad relics which these inconsiderate 
misses had scattered over the walks, 
having soon become tired of them after 
being plucked. Remember, then, the 
vexation you experienced. You have 
by your conduct, Maria, drawn from 
me this lecture; and it is hoped, that 
the sting of the enraged bee and the 
lecture, may be coexistent in your me- 
mory; that when you recollect the for- 
mer, you will not forget the instructions 
contained in the latter. 

(To be Continued.) 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Chandler & Goodman— 


Passing along the wharves a few days 
since, I observed a group of men, of 
different colours, and generally in rags, 
earnestly engaged in pitching cents at a 
mark, and endeavouring to rob each 
other of what ought to have been other- 
wise applied; while the loss of time 
seemed to form no part of their con- 
cern. Thinks I to myself, this is wrong; 
and there are perhaps few, who think at 
all, who will not join me in opinion; but 
there is no way to prevent it, said one; 
and it is quite as harmless as the /ottery, 
said a second. 


Thinks I to myself, gambling of eve- 


ry description must be criminal, and if | 
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so, to what an excess of evil have we 
arrived in this city? What allurements 
sare presented to the minds of the un- 
wary and unthinking! What induce- 
ments to become adventurers in the 
highly honourable and advantageous 
trade of gambling, alias lottery. No 
matter how money has been obtained, it 
will pass for a ticket in the lottery— 
yes, and it will be the more lucky for 
being applied in a clandestine manner 
to this use, as has been boldly asserted. 

Citizens of Philadelphia, do you shut 
your eyes lest you should see, and stop 
your ears lest you should hear, the bane- 
ful effects of this wide spreading evil. 
If gambling be an honourable and praise- 
worthy practice, then encourage lotte- 
ries. If it be 


a monster of such frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 





let it be practically discountenanced. If 
we despise the poor petty gambler on 
the wharf, and the drunken gambler in 
the tavern, who are the principal suf- 
ferers themselves, by their habits of vice 
and intemperance; what shall we think 
of those who incessantly instil their 
poison into the public mind, and are 
ever ready with baited hook, to catch 
the heedless passenger and make him 
their prey. ANnTI-GAMBLER. 








THE MAGIC OF LOVE; 
OR, AWIFE METAMORPHOSED. 


Some pecuniary transactions not ne- 
cessary to particularise, created an inti- 
macy between the Earl of Glenmore 
and Mr. Sterling, arich merchant, whose 
fortune, of nearly half a million, had 
been acquired solely by his own indus- 
try. Mr. Sterling had often spoken of 
his daughter Caroline, who was his on- 
ly child, and consequently his heiress; 
but the praises which he lavished upon 
her were attributed by the Earl to the 
natural partiality of a father, and he was 
surprised, on being introduced to the 
young lady, to find that she really was 
very handsome, and had an air of ele- 
gance and polish which he little expect- 
ed. “ Your daughter is exquisitely beau- 
titul,” said he to Sterling, when they 
were alone, “‘ and with her person and 
fortune must have many admirers, have 
you any particular views for her?” —* I 
cannot say that I have,” replied the 
other.’’—** What think you then of an 
alliance between your lovely daughter 
and my son Marchmont?”——“* The very 
thing; I will mention the matter to Ca- 
roline directly.” Pray do, and if she 








approves .’—“ Approve, indeed! 
why you do not think I shall ask the 
chit’s consent; no, no, I approve, and her 
confidence in my opinion is a matter of 
course.”——“ But, my dear friend, you 
must not be too peremptory; recollect 
that Augustus is not an object likely to 
be disagreeable to a young lady, whose 
affections are disengaged; speak of my 
proposal as a matter which will be left 
intirely to her own decision, and my life 
for it we shall succeed.”—“ Well, well,” 
cried the impatient Sterling, “ leave 
the business to me; I tell you Caroline 
never had a notion in her life that she 
was to be allowed a will of her own.”’ 

The honest merchant was, however, 
under a mistake; Caroline would have 
shown him that she had a will of her 
own, had not the proposal been particu- 
larly agreeable to her, She had seen 
Lord Marchmont, though she had never 
been introduced to him, and his very 
handsome person had made no small 
impression on her heart; as to his char- 
acter, he was yet too young to have any 
decided one; but he was generous, wit- 
ty, and not more dissipated than other 
young men of fashion. 


The Earl lost no time in opening the 
business to his son, whom he did not 
find quite so tractable as he imagined: 
itis true, Lord Marchmont’s finances 
were dreadfully deranged, and there 
was no other way to repair them, than 
to commit matrimony with acit. This 
was a pill which the young viscount 
found bitter to swallow, and hard of di- 
gestion;” besides, he had upon his hands 


} an affair of gallantry with the fascinating 





Lady S$ , and he could not bear the 
idea of giving her up; but he was little 
aware of her ladyship’s extreme liberali- 
ty: no sooner did he mention to her the 
persecution, as he called-it, of his father 
on the subject, than her ladyship saw 
the absolute necessity of his marrying 
in the strongest light; for, in fact, she 
was convinced that without his finances 
were. recruited, there was little chance 
of his continuing to replenish her card 
purse; so, for this reason, which she did 
not give him, and for sundry others 
which she did, she succeeded in per- 
suading him to offer his hand to Miss 
Sterling. 


The viscount accordingly waited on 
the young lady to make love in due form, 
and was as favourably received as he 
could have expected, since, according to 
the proverb, silence gives consent. He 
was really struck with Caroline’s person, 
but he decided instantly that she wanted 
manier; true, her air and address were 
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elegant, but she was cold, grave, taci- 
turn; in short, she was the reverse of 
lady S . Caroline, on the contrary, 
was delighted with her intended; his 
brilliant sallies, the frankness and ur- 
banity of his manners fascinated her, 
and, at the request of both fathers, she 
suffered her nuptials to be precipitated, 
and in one month after their first ac- 
quaintance, she became;lady March- 
mont. st 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to de- 
fine Caroline; without a particle of va- 
nity, she possessed a large share of 





pride, and though she never excited at- | 


tention or admiration, she was yet con- 
scious of her claims to both; she dis- 
dained to value herself on her person, 
which, lovely as it was, she took no 
yains to adorn, and she shrouded her 
talents under a frigid reserve, which 
rendered them imperious to a superf- 
cial observer; yet, though she made no 
display of her acquirements, she was in- 
ternally displeased with those who want- 
ed penetration to discover them; and 
though she was mortified to the soul at 
finding herself treated with indifference 
by her husband, she took no pains to re- 
move it; on the contrary, her manners 
became even more freezing, and the vis- 
count, considering her as too insensible 
to be affected by his conduct, very soon 
relaxed in the little attention which he 
at first thought it necessary to pay her, 
and gave himself up to his penchant for 
lady S , who, after a great parade 
of delicacy and sensibility, declared that 
she could not support existence without 
him, and ma/gre his marriage, reeeived 
him once more into her good graces. 
Our young couple were now fairly 
launched into the connubial ocean of 
disagreeables; a sullen calm prevailed, 
however, on both sides for some time, 
but when Caroline learned from a good- 
natured female friend how her husband 
passed those hours which she had sup- 
osed were all devoted to dissipation, 
when she found that it was a guilty pas- 
sion for another, her grief and indigna- 
tion knew no bounds; unfortunately she 
expressed only the latter, and, though 
her heart was bursting, yet she preser- 
ved her self-possession, and, with per- 
fect calmness, though in the most cut- 
ting language, she upbraided her hus- 
band with his shameless conduct. The 
consequences of this imprudentstep may 
be easily foreseen; the viscount treated 
her reproaches with contempt, declared 
very explicitly that the possession of his 
hand and title was as much as she ought 
to expect; and finally agreed with the 











most perfect readiness to her proposal 
of a separation, though, for the sake of 
appearances, it was not to be a public 
one, since they were to continue to live 
nominally together, and occasionally to 
inhabit the same house. 

‘This plan,” said the enraged lady 
Marchmont, “ is the only one which 
gives me a chance of tranquility’—“ 
am happy, madam,” returned Her hus- 
band, ‘‘ to have it in fhy power tercon- 
tribute to your ram eye » plan 
has my perfect approbation, and I pledge 
my honour never to infringe. those re- 
gulations, the observance of Which you 
think so necessary*for your peace;” and 
with a cool bow, he left the room. 

«¢ Ah! what baseness!”’ exclaimed lady 
Marchmont; “ but, at least, I am happy 
that his character is unveiled to me, had 
it not been for that fortunate circum- 
stance,” continued she, bursting into 
tears, ** I might have continued to love 
him still, and to have suffered through 
his indifference; but now my affection is 
succeeded bv contempt. Yes, the dis- 
covery was truly fortunate.” But for- 
tunate as it was, poor Caroline wept al- 
most incessantly, grew thin and pale, 
and looked more frigid than ever; so that 
when, by chance, the viscount met his 
lady, he soon began to wonder how he 
could ever have thought her handsome, 

Some rumour of lord Marchmont’s 
conduct reached his father’s ears, and,: 
in the hope of breaking his son’s con- 
nexion with the Circe who had enthral- 
led him, the earl first requested and then 
commanded his son to pass some time 
on an estate he had in Ireland. March- 
mont, who was really a good son, could 
not disobey his father’s positive orders, 
especially as he was conscious, that by 
obeying them he should be of very -_ 
siderable service to his property, which 
was evidently suffering through the dis- 
honesty of the steward, who resided on 
the estate; he set off for Ireland, there- 
fore, though very reluctantly, nor did 
his lady, as we may suppose, accompa- 
ny him; the earl was grieved that she 
did not, but he did not think it prudent 
to interfere, and iady Marchmont pass- 
ed the first forinight of her lord’s ab- 
sence in total retirement. 

At the end of that time, she was sur- 

rised by a visit from Mrs. Bloomfield, 
an old friend, who had known her ever 
since her childhood, and who was very 
much attached to her. Caroline had 
written to this lady some account of her 
husband’s behaviour, and Mrs. Bloom- 
field took a journey to London, in order, 
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if possible, to relieve her young friend 
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from those sorrows which she was per- 
suaded were chiefly occasioned by her 
owmimprudence. 

When their first embraces and con- 
gratulations were over, Mrs. Bloomfield 
led to the subject of Lord Marchmont’s 
behaviour, and Caroline gladly eased 
her, full heart by a recital of all her 
grievances, 

“ Tell me, dear Mrs. Bloomfield,” 
cried she “ can you conceive any thing 
more base than this man’s conduct?””— 
*« It cannot be defended, certainly, but, 
my dear friend, let us speak dispassion- 
ately; does not some little blame attach 
to yourself?” —“ To me; how so?”— 
“ Why, if, instead of upbraiding the Vis- 
count with his conduct, you had feigned 
ignorance of it, and —”’—* I understand 
you, Madam,” cried Caroline, with a 
heightened colour, and in the accent of 
offended pride, “ you would have had 
me act the part of a Griselda, and bear 
every insult with unmoved patience.” — 
“ Indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Bloom- 
field, mildly, “* you mistake; if I know 
any thing of you lord’s disposition, he 
would never be reclaimed by a Griselda. 
I should have thought of another, and I 
will say, a better plan to Ture the wan- 
derer back.”~—-* And pray, my dear 
Madam, what was it?”?—** To have fallen 
in with his humour, by displaying my 
talents and person to advantage, to have 
made myself of consequence amongst 
those people of fashion, who constitute 
this world; in short, I would have let him 
see that his wife could outshine his mis- 
tress.” Good heavens, Madan, is it 
possible you would have me condescend 
to copy a creature of the most infamous 
description, one whom ever woman of 
principle must despise.” — Softly, soft- 
ly, my dear child, I agree with you that 
she is an infamous woman; nevertheless, 
her manners are captivating to a degree, 
so much so, that I have heard many 
people say they could scarcely believe 
her to be the depraved woman she is, 
nor do I see any reason why the most 
virtuous woman on earth need blush to 
copy her in this respect; but let us not 
waste our time in disputing about the 
matter; you have tried your own plan, 
it has failed, and even if mine should not 
succeed, you will not be worse off than 
you are, for in spite of all your protesta- 
tions to the contrary, I can see that your 
heart still clings to this recreant hus- 
band of yours. Nay, my dear,” con- 
tinued she, playfully, putting her hand 
on Caroline’s mouth, * all vour rhetoric 
will not convince me of the contrary. 
Say, then, will vou trv my plan?”—« If 
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I do, it will not be from any remains of 
affection for Lord Marchmont. Oh, 
no! I despise him too much: but Lown 
[ should like to triumph over that wo- 
man.” ‘ And triumph you will, my 
lovely friend, provided you ‘persevere 
in your resolution; but, remember, 
henceferward you must be a new crea- 
ture.” 
(Lo be concluded in our next.) 








THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


When the French took possession of 


Breschia, in 1512, the Chevalier Bayard 
received a dangerous wound. He was 
carried into the first house they could 
find which appeared likely to afford him 
arefuge; and the door of which was 
opened by the hostess herself, who con- 
ducted him into a very handsome apart- 
ment. There bursting into tears, she 
threw herself at his feet, conjuring him 
to spare her life and the honour of her 
daughters, whom she had hid in the gar- 
ret under some straw. Bayard, moved 
by her tears, raised her up, and to tran- 
quillize her mind, he told her to call in 
her husband, who had hid himself in a 
cloister. ‘The Chevalier passed five 
weeks in this house, at the end of which 
he returned to the army. ‘The day of 
his departure the hostess went again to 
see him, with a casket in her hand fuil 
of ducats. As she was again about to 
cast herself at his feet, Bayard prevent- 
ed her, and made her sit beside him.— 
“Sir,” said she, “it was by the favour 
of the Almighty that I was destined to 
receive you into my house atthe taking 
of our town: the most precious marks 
of which favour is the saving of my 
husband, my daughters and their ho- 
nour, which ought to be dearer to them 
than life itself. From the time that you 
have been with me, neither myself nor 
any of my people, have known the least 
misfortune: not the smallest trifle has 
been missing through your attendants. 
I know well that my husband, myself, 
my children, and my servants are now 
jn your power, and that you have aright 
to use our wealth and our persons as 
you think proper; but, though convinced 
of your magnanimity, I am come hither 
to Intreat your compassion, and that you 
will treat us with that disinterestedness 
which belongs to your character. I 
make hold to offer you a trifling tribute 
of my homage, intreating that you will 
deign to accept it.” She then opened 
the casket, and the Chevalier saw that 
it was full of ducats. As he was not 
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fond of money, he fell a laughing, and 
asked her how many pieces she thought 
there were in that casket? She was ter- 
rified at the question, fearing he should 
think she had offered too little.. ** Sir,” 
replied she, “there are 2500 picces, 
but if that is not enough we can find 
more.” . 

“‘ Upon my honour,” replied the Che- 
valier, “if you were to offer me a hun- 
dred. thousand crowns, I should not va- 
lue them half so Much as the kind and 
excellent treatment which I have expe- 
rienced in your house; and I promise 
you, that as long as I live you shall al- 
ways find in me, wherever I may be, a 
friend willing to serve you on all occa- 
sions. I return you many thanks for 
your ducats; keep them. I have always 
loved my fellow creatures better than 
money, and I feel as much obligation 
towards you as if the town had belonged 
to you, and you had delivered it into 
my hands.” 

Surprised at the proceedings of the 
Chevalier, she again threw herself at 
his feet. ‘ Sir,” said she, “ I shall look 
upon myself as the most unfortunate of 
women, if you do not accept this trifling 
present, and which cannot be placed in 
any competition with the extreme kind- 
ness with which you have treated me, 
and which you still testify towards me.” 
The Chevalier seeing her thus deter- 
mined, answered her, at length, as fol- 
lows:—* Weli then, be it so; I will ac- 
cept it, madam, out of friendship to 
you; now bring me your two daughters, 
that I may take leave of them.”’ Over- 
joyed that he had accepted her offering, 
she hastened to fetch her daughters, 
who were both extremely handsome 
and well brought up, and who, by their 
skill in music, had often amused the 
Chevalier during his convalescence.— 
While he waited for their coming he 
had divided the ducats in three portions, 
two of a thousand and one of five hun- 
dred. ‘They fell on their knees, when 
he instantly raised them up. “Sir,” 
said the elder, “‘two poor girls, whom 
you have prevented from being il treat- 
ed, are now come to take leave of you, 
and to testify their gratitude for your 
kindness: for though it is impossible for 
them to manifest it otherwise than by 
thanks, they will, at least, remember all 
their life the obligations they owe you, 
and will lift up their prayers to heaven 
unceasingly for your prosperity.” ‘“ My 
dear children,” replied the Chevalier, 
‘vou do what [ ought to perform. It 
is [ who ought to thank you for having 
so kindly kept me company; it is I who 


am the person obliged. You know that 
soldiers have no trinkets about them to 
bestow on ladies; and I am very sorry 
thai I have nothing fit to offer you.u— 
But your mother has just given me those 
2500 ducats that you see on that table: 
I give you a thousand a piece for a mar- 
riage portion, and as a reward for your 
remembrance of me in your prayers.” 
At the same time he threw the ducats 
into their aprons, in spite, of all the re- 
sistance they made. ‘Then turning to 
their mother, he said, ** Madam, I will 
take these other five hundred ducats to 
distribute amongst those who have been 
plundered. You know better than I 
the several wants of your country peo- 
ple, I must beg of you to take the trou- 
ble of their distribution: and now I bid 
you farewell.” 





Fiom the York Gazette. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 
CORPORAL MICHAEL ELLY. 


This old stooping, winter-beaten and 
wo-worn veteran, once had an erect rud- 
dy front. In the battle of Germantown, 
he observed a cannon ball approaching 
his squad, bouncing on the ground from 
hillock to hillock, threatening the legs 
of his command with sudden destruc- 
tion—with admirable presence of mind, 
he wheeled upon his right and left out- 
wards to let the bail pass, and wheeled 
into his place again as regularly as he 
would mount a guard. ‘ Right, cor- 
poral Elly,” said his officer, * always 
make way for gentlemen on such swift 
business; I suppose his orders require 
despatch,” 

JOSEPH WREN. 

This old man’s body and spirit seem 
to be equally light. He travels his 30 
miles a day with ease. His appearance 
reminds you of the Egyptian mummies 
so celebrated for their fresh and lifelike 
appearance after the lapse of centuries. 
During the deluge, (not Noah’s nor yet 
Deucalion’s, as you might have sup- 
posed from his ancient date, but the de- 
luge that buried a third part of our town 
in ruins, on the ever memorable 9th of 
Aug. 1817,) old J. Wren, like the live- 
ly bird of his own name, perched him- 
self in the snug corner ef the garret of 
a two story frame house and went to 
sleep. ‘The house rose on the bosom of 


the deep, plunged all but the garret into 
the waves, and was dashed from surge 
to surge till it lodged against a tree.— 
Five persons were drowned; “ side by 
side they lay;”’ in a room of the second 





story of the house. Foseph slept on.— 
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at length, when the God of nature held 
out the olive branch of hope to the ter- 
ror struck tenants of the roofs of the 
tottering houses, and the flood subsided 
so that the “ dry land appeared” —when 
the mighty ocean that had been, as it 
were, created in a moment and _preci- 
pit: ited itself upon us, gathered itself 
inco the mild and unassuming Codorus 
again, Joseph’s abode of death, where 
youth and health and female excellence 
and manly virtue, had been buried in 
the waves, was visited and stz// he slept. 
When he was awakened, he rubbed his 
eyes, not certain they were his own nor 
whether he was J. Wren any more; for 
he knew not where he was, unless it 
might be in some place on the other side 
of the grave. ‘Thus indeed has Joseph 
Wren had “hair breadth escapes” in 
the “forest wild and city full,” and is 
spared to be made glad by something 
very unlike the “ ingr atitude of repub- 
What a spectacle is sergeant 
venerable, honorable and an- 
Their history is all event- 


lics.”” 
Thomas’ 
cient squad! 


ful. Poor, old, lame, blind, deaf and 
forgetful! They never looked to sce 
this day. They have been bandied 


about from pillar to post, often without 
a home or stated place of residence.— 
Almost every one has lost his discharge, 
and most of them, in the language of 
William Jurphy’s petition, have no 
evidence but their own words, their 
age, their poverty and their scars, of 
having faithfully served their country 
and of being in mind of its support.— 
This old man, William Murphy, had 
the ball which broke his leg at “ Stoney 
Point,” together with his discharge and 
twenty-seven pieces of bone taken from 
his leg, carefully tied up and carried 
with him as the token of his country’s 
gratitude, (for he tried for a pension ; and 
got none; ) but “ by an unlucky Ait,’ "(ot 
which soldiers have many) he “ miss 'd 
them” and “never saw them more.” 





HUMANITY OF A FRENCH SOLDIER. 


During the retreat which followed 
the disastrous battle of Mont St. Jean, 
two companies of artillery, belonging 
to the old guard, halted, by command of 
one of their chiefs, near Soissons, i in a 
village at a distance from the main road. 
In order to provide food for this detach- 
ment, without causing confusion, the 
mayor was sent for, and received orders 
to issue the customary contributions; in 
an instant, ail the bread requisite for 
their use was collected together, ev ery 
inhabitant having given his part; as for 
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the meat, the mayor gave orders that | 
whoever had a cow must have it cast 
for by lot. The lot fell on a poor, old, 
and very infirm woman, who came bent 
down with age and infirmities, to pre- 

sent herself before the detachment, and 
to lay her situation before the mayor. 
“ This cow,” said she, “ that they are 
now about to deprive me of, is all that 
I possess in the world; she has long 
known me, and comes at the sound of 
my voice; she is at once all my wealth 
and all my society; if you kill her, you 
have only to condemn me to death im- 
mediately.”—-The mayor was, however, 

inflexible, and already the hatchet was 
lifted up over the head of the animal, 

when a bomadier cried out, and was 
soon joined by an unanimity of voices, 

“ Stay your hand, we do not desire any 
meat.”’—The cow was immediately re- 
stored to the old woman, who conduct- 
ed it back to her cottage, " shedding tears 
of joy and gratitude. 





LONG SERMONS. 

A preacher having divided his dis- 
course into twentv two heads, a coun- 
tryman went briskly out of the church. 
One of the congregation asked | him why 
he was in such haste? “ Why,” sai id 
he, “ Iam going home for my night- 

cap; I find we shall be here all night, 
and I am determined I will not lose 
my rest,” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY 13, 1818. 











We scarcely take up a paper that is 
not crowded with advertisements of Rob 
Roy. We are no friends to novels in 
general; but a book which has for its 
ends the developement of the peculiar 
manners of any people, and the pleasing 
exhibition of any historical fact, must 
be considered as a valuable acquisition 
to any library. Rob Roy is eminently 
of this character;—we are not about to 
enter into a criticism upon its merits, 
they are generally ackuowledged—but 
from a careful perusal, we venture to 
join the general voice in its favour, and 
recommend it as affording a high treat 
to the intellectual palate, without any 
of those nauseate particles which abound 
in common novels. 





Herculean Labour. 


A Mr. Smith has issued proposals in 
the York Recorder, to publish by sub- 
scription, “all the songs” in the English 
language; this might appear an endless 
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task, if the publisher had not signified 
his intention of discarding “ vulgar 
songs.” 

Anew Presbyterian church will . Ve 
consecrated at Cocalico tow nship, ¢ 
Dunkertown, on Sunday, 31st inst. 

The editors of the inl: ind papers are 
felicitating themselves and readers, that 
after the first of next August, no tra- 
velling dealer in tin ware, alias tin ped- 
lar, will be allowed to prosecute his 
business in this state, without a license, 
which will cost $20 for one year. We 
are fearful that there are dealers in other 
notions, who may trespass on the cre- 
dulity of the good natured inhabitants 
of the state. 





The barn of Mr, Jacob Brenneman, 
in Conestogoe township, was struck by 
lightningon Sunday the 3d inst. and con- 
sumed with all its contents. Two fine 
horses are said to have perished in the 
flames. Lan. Four. 





The loss of Mr. Brenneman’s barn is 
another severe lesson on ihe neglect of 
Doctor Franklin’s legacv—the conductor 
or lightning rod. ‘Vhe cost of a con- 
ductor, under which there is scarcely 
an individual who does not consider his 
property safe, cannot exceed five or six 
dollars: yet there are numerous valua- 
ble barns and dwelling houses through 
| the country, which the owners, though 
SO repeatedly warned by the destruction 
of valuable property, neglect to place 
under the saieguard of this invaluable 





protector. Lan. Gaz. 
a 2 a 

MARRIE D—<in this city, on Thurs- 
day evening, the 7th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Staughton, John Kinney, jun. esq. 
of Belvidere, N. J. to Miss Rebecca 
Rodman. 

DiED—Cn the 13th inst. after a 
short illness, Mr. Adam Handel. 

On the 13th inst. Mr. George W. 
Gray. ; 

Tuesday evening, Mr. Barnard 

Payne. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS? 

The author of *“ The Parterre,” will 
confer a favour by furnishmg us with 
one or two of the succeeding chapters, 
as early as is convenient to him. 

‘* Montague” and “ Tyro” being in 
the same family, we have given a pre- 
ference to the latter. 

Our correspondents will not think ~ 
hardly of us, should we request them 
to be a little more careful in their com- 





position. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


bd 
‘T'was the blithe morn of May, when by Schuylkill’s 
sweet stream, 


1 wander’:i o'er pature’s bright carpet of green, 
Which was render’d more charming, as onward I 
rov'd, 


By the soul-cheering presence of those that I lov’d. 


How often, with rapture, does mem’ry retrace 

Those scenes which have fled, but left hope in their 
lace; 

On Fancy’s gay pinions, how often I soar 

Aud seem to enjoy what I never may more. 


Oh! sweet blooming flowers! you are sweeter by far, 
When culi’d and presented by those we hold dear, 
And when o’er rugged rocks, we clambering rove, 
No fatigue can oppress, if supported by love. 


it was thus that we rambled, o’er flowrets of May, 

O’er hills and o’er meadows, we chas’d care away; 

If we sought for repose in some shady retreat, 

On the green mossy bank, we would choose our soft 
seat, 


Then, oh! retrospection! indulge me awhile, 
With the thoughts of past joys, my sad moments 
beguile; 
Let the bright ray of hope future prospects illume, 
And peace and content, in my breast, find a home. 
DELIA. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO ELIZA. 


Eliza, why escapes that sigh, 

Forth from thy lovely throbbing breast, 
Or why bespeaks thy azure eye, 

A heart with untold grief oppress’d? 


Has Cupid wantonly destroy’d 

Thy peace of mind, to prove his skill, 
And all thy fairest hopes destroy’d, 

His catalogue of erimes to fill? 


Has he rais’d doubts of thy success, 
By pointing out a rival’s charms, 

Destroy’d those dreams of happiness 
Encompass’d in thy Henry’s arms? 


Drive sorrow from thy aching heart, 
For know that Henry still is thine; 
And let this truth a balm impart— 
A balm, replete with joys divine. 
MARY. 


a 
For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


Blow, gently blow, ye western gales, 
And waft young Ned safe home to me; 
For long the time to me appear’d, 
Since you, my love, have been at sea; 
Yet, trust me, Ned, tho’ absence sever, 
Rebecea’s heart, is thine forever. 


Tho’ toss’d upon the raging main, 

Btrust, my Ned, you'll still prove true: 

My constant heart will ever show, 

‘That I no other love than you, 

Ah! no, tho’ absence long may sever, 

Will this fond heart forget thee ever. 
ELIZABETH. 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


SONNET—TO DELIA. 


Soon, Delia, I’ll be free from care, 
For soon, in death will Edmund sleep; 
These hands will tune my harp no more, 
These hands no more the chords will sweep. 
Each tender song that Delia learn’d, 
Which was to me so dear and sweet, 
Nor yet the lute’s beguiling strains, 
Edmund again shall e’er repeat. 
For soon my heart will cease to beat, 
Then, then, indeed, I shall be blest; 
Delia, then thou ean’st wound no more, 
When I have sunk to lasting rest. 

Oh, could but Edmund bid one fond adieu, - 


To Delia, to the fair that’s proved untrue. 
ELIZABETH. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
MAY. 


Welcome, sweet May, best daughter of the spring, 
I hail thee, gemm’d with many an early flower; 

Thy genial suns and fragrant showers shall bring 
Each tender bud to deck the muse’s bower. 


At thy approach, stern Winter’s blasts retire, 
And renovated nature smiles again; 

The feather’d songsters tune their warbling lyre, 
And festive mirth resounds upon the plain. 


Then welcome May, queen of the circling year; 
Let joy and pleasure lead the dancing hours, 
Let nymphs and swains, in cheerful bands appear 
To bless thy glad return, sweet month of flowers. 
ELLEN. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
E ’en when the rose, refresh’d with dew, 
L ifts to the sun its blushing face; 
I n it, an emblem of thyself I view, 
Z ealous to show thy varied grace, 
A nd bloom the pride of this delightful place. 
HORACE. 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
ON HAPPINESS. 


© Happiness, where art thou to be found; 
Is it in courts where pleasures do abound, 
In palaces, where princes splendid reign, 
Supplied with all that riches can obtain: 


Or is it in the field of battle, ’mong 

Heaps of the dead and dying, old and young, 
The victims that a king’s ambition brings, 
Who die unpitied by their tyrant kings. 


Or shall we search the ball-room or the play, 
Or in the circles of the young and gay, 
Or ’mong the dissipated and the proud; 
Who revel in the pleasures of a crowd? 


Pleasure in different shapes deceive mankind; 
They grasp the phantom that it leaves behind, 

But still they will pursue, like one in sieep, 

They grasp, it flies, and “leaves the wretch to weep.” 


But mark that man who walks in piety, 
Contented with his lot, whate’er it be; 

In him you see whence Happiness proceeds, 
Contented with his lot, it ne’er recedes. 


Then learn from him and do from hence be wise, 
And know that pleasure in contentment lies. 
TYRO. 





SELECTED. 


From the Boston Gazette. 


GIVE ME NOT. 


“ The glistening verdure o’er Castilia’s fount, 
The envied laurel?—let it there remain.” 


Give me not the dulcet strain, 

That soothes the mind of mad despair; 
Give me not the syren chain, 

That binds each victim in its snare. 


' Give me not the Orient beam 
Of Sol, arising from the east, 
Adorn’d with gold-bespangled gleam, 
Dancing on the green wave’s breast. 


Give me not the purple eve, 
Bestowing sweets on Zephyr’s borne, 
For they, alas! do oft deceive, 

And swellthe breast with anguish torn. 


Give me not the glare of wealth, 
Which can happiness ne’er bring, 
Without the cheering glow of health, 
Nurtured by the breath of spring. 


But give me— what? 

The tender blush of love that glows, 
Mildly beaming, 

On a cheek of lilly white; 

Catching Luna’s beam still gleaming, 

O’er the still soft hour of night. 





Oh! no——————but that, 
Give me but the first sigh that rose 
From Julia’s breast—a virgin sigh— 
For on that sigh a balm divine, 
Announe’d that love did wander nigh, 
And told me Julia must be mine. 





Bright rose the morn; a spicy gale 
Breath’d o’er the shelter’d Indian vale, 
When Isabel, pure nature’s child, 
Explor'd the hill and forest wild: 
Loose flow’d her locks, and silken vest, 
As soft the breezes fann’d her breast. 
On a near hillock’s sun-gilt side, 

A snake display’d his scaly pride, 
Envolv’d from many a graceful fold, 
His sides were gay, with green and gold: 
The maid admir’d the stranger guest, 
And fondly, plae’d him in her breast. 
A while secure, and warmly laid, 

He lightly round her bosom play’d; 
And rais’d his head, in sportive guise, 
And darted lightnings from his eyes; 
Transported, she, the snake carest, 
And strain’d him closer to her breast. 

. But, soon the luckless maiden, found 
The horrors of the poisoned wound: 
She felt the chilling dews of death, 

The creeping pulse, the struggling breath: 
And, dying, mourn’d the hour she prest, 
The glittering stranger to her breast. 
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